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From Tait’s Magazine. 
The Jewish Subjects of the Russian Czar, 
(Continued from page 210.) 

The rabbis—who have much to answer for in 
relation to the degraded state of their co-religion- 
isss—having held the threat of anathema over 
those who learnt the Polish language, or who 
aopted the dress or manners of their Christian 
countrymen,—the greater number of the Polish 














rapt German, which has always been their spoken 
idiom; and they are thus excluded from such 
culture even as they might pick up in their busi- 







all studies, except that of the Talmud,—the Zoar, 
and the Commentaries upon these are held in 






Jews understand no other language than the cor-| 


ness intercourse with the educated classes. Indeed, | 


the spoils. 


dure. 


of their most important religious festivals. 
how many of these poor Russian prisoners will not 


ration from the house of bondage! 


surd stories. 





utter contempt among them; and the Jew who, 







of the age in which he lives, is scouted as a traitor 
to Israel. 


to-religionists, on the contrary, must dress strictly 







go 
5 


peysi, or long side-locks, grow; must go at least; 







oo his hand; must remain a long time before 





emancipating himself from the trammels of strict | 
orthodoxy, attempts to raise himself to the level | 


He who would enjoy the esteem of his| 


after the Jewish fashion; must let his beard and his| 


twice a day to the synagogue; must every morn-| 
ing exhibit large thephilin* on his forehead and | 


convenience, mothers being even interdicted to) 
carry their babes in their arms, it became neces- | 
sary to invent some lawful means of evasion. The | 
aireph marks the boundary within which the law 
may be transgressed without sin; beyond these 
precincts, however, the Jew must not even carry 
his handkerchief in his pocket on the Sabbath ;| 
but if he cannot do without such useful append- 
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languages he most likely does not understand a 
word; and he must pare his nails every Friday, 
and carefully burn or conceal the parings, and then 
make a notch in his table or his window-post, to 
mark that it has been done, lest after death he 
should be condemned to return to earth to fetch | daily occurrence in Poland, and attract no atten- 


Such, and many more, are the observances 
|which occupy the leisure time of the Jews in Po- 
land, and which are considered necessary for 
peace with God; and it is plain that the vivlence 
done to the religious feelings of those who serve 
jin the armies and navy of Russia, must tenfold 
aggravate all the other sufferings they have to en- 
Well may Moses Montefiore have been 
greeted as an angel of consolation, when he brought 
to the poor prisoners the means of celebrating one 
To 
| 


in every respect, captivity in England seem libe-| 
y resp puivity £ 


The strict orthodoxy that prevails among the | 
Polish Jews is farther evidenced by certain cords 
or wires, called aireph, or Sabbath-cords, which | 
run from roof to roof across the openings in the 
streets in the quarters of the town inhabited by 
the Jews, and which have so much puzzled tra- 
vellers in Poland, and given rise to so many ab-| 
The origin of these cords is derived | 
|from the law which forbids the Jews to carry any- | 
thing in their hands or about their persons on the | 
Sabbath, and which being attended with great in-| 
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the world; but the distinction between the Polish 
Jews and their co-religionists of the West, is that 
the former adhere to them in the present day as 
|rigidly as in the middle ages, and mix them up 
'with as numerous superstitions. Scenes are of 


tion, which would excite the greatest wonder in 
|other parts of Europe, were they exhibited there. 
At full-moon tide, for instance, you may, in an 

| Polish town, come upon a crowd of Jews in the 
street, performing what looks very much like 
worship of the moon, some gazing at the luminary 
with fixed glance and murmuring indistinct pray- 
ers, while others make obeisances to it and ery out 
in a loud voice: others again, in long, white, 
flowing robes bordered with black, grouped 
around small reading-desks on which their hol 
books lie open, read in these by the light of lan- 
terns, and from time to time lift up their voices 
and smite their foreheads. 

When observing the rigid orthodoxy of these 
stagnant Israelites, one cannot help regretting that 
among the religious observances so staunchly 
adhered to, there are none that enforce cleanli- 
ness; for the reverse of this virtue is so prominent 
a quality in the Polish Jews, as to make them ob- 
jects of almost unconquerable repugnance, and the 
filth and discomfort in their dwellings is as great. 
The dirt, the misery, the squalor, and the extreme 
poverty of the great majority of the two millions 
and a half of Israelites who inhabit the Polish 
provinces, is the more surprising, as they are 





addicted neither to drunkenness, gambling, nor 
idleness; and it must, therefore, in a great mea- 
sure, be attributed to their extreme ignorance, and 
to the fanatic zeal with which their rabbis and 
congregational superiors have resisted every re- 
form and innovation proposed by the Government; 
for however many sins the Poles, as all the Chris- 





Chemona Ethra;+ must pour water over his! 
hands, or rub them on the ground, every time he| 
has touched anything, be it only his own hair; he| 
must shun even the neighbourhood of a Christian | 
temple ;t take care that the zizesses, or tufts at- 
tached to the skirts of his caftan in memory of| 
the commandments of God, be of the orthodox 
length; and kiss the mesures, or words of the law 
engraven on his door-posts, each time he enters| 
or goes out. He must, moreover, when rising in| 
the morning, wet his hands three times with wa-| 
ter, to drive away the evil spirits that settle upon | 
the nails (the evil spirit of dirt being alone left| 
umolested), taking care that the ewer containing | 
the water be of the prescribed form, and that he| 
begin with the right-hand; and if he would have 
‘reputation for piety, he must three times a-day | 
Tepeat various prayers, and read passages from the | 
Talmud, the Mishna, the Zoar, and other holy 
books, written in Hebrew or Chaldean, of which 


—— 







doxy. 








cease to enjoy the immunities it conferred. 










than the rabbi of the place. 








age, must tie it round his arm or wrap it round | 
his hand, in which case it passes for part of his | 
vestments, so well has Jewish ingenuity known | 
how to evade the inconveniences ot Jewish ortho- | 
Whoever destroys an aireph is severely | 
punished. The fact of the destruction or disseve-| 
rance of such a cord, in whatever manner it may | 
have occurred, is made known in the synagogue, | 
and until it be repaired, the encircled precincts 
Hap-| 
pily, children under the age of thirteen do not} 
come within the ordinances of the aireph law; | 
and by their aid the inconvenience is in some 
measure mitigated. The reknitting of the broken 
line cannot be performed by a lesser personage 
If it be a rope, it 
must not be mended by the application of a knot, 
but an entirely new cord must be provided; if it 
be a wire, the dissevered parts may be linked | 
together again by means of a hook and eye. 


tian nations of Europe, may have to answer for as 
regards the Jews, it cannot be denied that during 
the present century at least, a great part of the 
nation has sincerely desired to ameliorate their 
position. Even the Emperor Nicholas, at one 
period, made a pretence of wishing to enforce en- 
lightenment among them. He invited Dr. Li- 
lienthal, a learned German Jew, to St. Petersburg, 
to assist with his advice a commission instituted 
for the purpose of devising means for diffusiug 
light among his Jewish subjects. The advanced 
minds among the Jewish population in the Em- 
peror’s dominions hailed these preparations as the 
dawn of a new day; but the orthodox Jews fasted 
and smote their breasts, and prayed, fearing that 
a fatal blow would thus be levelled against Juda- 
ism. Happily for them, according to their own 
ideas, Nicholas seems to share the views of the 
great Catharine, who, writing to the governor of 
Moscow once, on the subject of schools, said: “If 
I institute schools, it is not for us but for Europe, 





* Words from the Scriptures, worn thus in literal 
accordance with the words in Deut. vi. 5. 

+ The fourteen benedictions of Esdraz. 

{ As late as 1834, some Jews who had followed the 









































im beloved by all classes of his countrymen, were 
anathemized by their Rabbi, because of their having 
entered a Christian church. 




















Qneral of a Polish nobleman, whose virtues had made | 


Among the things interdicted on the Sabbath are 





wheaten loaf be deposited midway on the rope. 


also driving in a carriage, or walking to a greater 
distance than 2000 ells from the house in which 
they dwell,—which distance may, however, be 
doubled, if, on the preceding Friday, a fresh 


where we must maintain the rank we hold in pub- 
lic opinion; but the day that our peasants evince 
a desire to become enlightened, neither you nor I 
will remain in our places.”” Dr. Lilienthal so- 
journed in Russia many years, enjoying a high 
salary, but the schools that he was to organize 





The customs here alluded to no doubt are, or,| were never established. 


at least, have been, common to the Jews all over 





Even when not discriminated by their filth and 
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rags, the Jews are distinguished from the rest of 
the population by their dress, which is of a de- 
cidedly Oriental character; but among themselves | 
the similarity is so great, that in travelling through | 
the Polish provinces from the Black Sea to the 
Baltic, one might fancy oneself pursued by the 
same individuals, the illusion being further en- 
couraged by the similarity in the size and figure of 
the men, who are almost invariably tall and thin, 
and distinguished by the pallor of their counten-| 
ances, which seems more a characteristic of the 
race than the result of individual suffering. Their 
complexion is clear and transparent, their eyes 
dark, their features delicate and chiselled, and 
their hair and beards dark, curly and glossy, their 
hands being remarkable for great delicacy and 
elegance of shape. The contrast between the 
beauty and noble expression of the countenances 
of these men, and the abjectness of their charac- 
ter and meanness of their pursuits is a source of 
constant wonder to the stranger. As some one} 
has strikingly remarked, it is as if you beheld) 
King David or King Solomon engaged in the pur- 
suits of hucksters and pedlers, or the patriarchs 
committing petty roguery. If nature be not a 
deceiver, how much nobler destinies might not 
these men have worked out for themselves, had | 


not bigotry and persecution done their worst) 
against them! In Lithuania, in particular, some | 
travellers aver that every Jew is a handsome man; 
and the mcekness, mildness, and gentle melan- 
choly expressed in the countenances of the younger 
men especially, is described as singularly touch-| 
ing. 

As a general rule, the women are less handsome, 
and are much inclined to a degree of enbonpoint| 
which oversteps the limits of the beautiful; how-| 
ever, their turban-like head-dresses, formed of 
gaudy-coloured handkerchiefs, give them a certain 
picturesqueness of appearance; and the rich coro- 
nets of pearls and precious stones with which the 
wealthy Jewish ladies encircle their brows on 
festive occasions, harmonize well with their dark 
hair and brilliant eyes. Altogether, however, the 
male attire, consisting of a long, dark caftan, 
fastened round the waist with a broad, silk sash, 
and a high, conical, fur cap, is more striking than | 
that of the women. But when, in summer, the| 
fur cap is exchanged for a low-crowned, broad-| 
brimmed hat, the dignified Oriental sinks down} 
into the common-place Jew. Says a traveller, | 
who visited the country lately :— 

“The hundreds of thousands of the poorest Jews | 
in Poland would afford an excellent study to any | 
one who should desire to ascertain the minimum | 
of nourishment on which the human body can be 
sustained, or to what perfection the art of making 
a whole garment out of innumerable rags can be 
carried, or in how far the air inhaled by human 
beings may be loaded with pestiferous smells 
without becoming deadly, or how children may 
be reared without clothes, without water, without 
soap, without comb, without brush, without medi-| 
cine, without instruction, or without care of any | 
kind. . . The misery, the want, the sickness, the 
hunger, the suffering of all kinds that reigns in| 
the damp, filthy, pestiferous dwellings of the poor 
Jews in Warsaw, Cracow, Lemberg, Mittau, Wil- 


na, and Odessa, where half a dozen families, all 





richly blessed with children, live in one wretched 
cellar, amid dirt and rags, with little light and| 
less heat—the squalid figures, the many coloured | 
tatters, worthy of being exhibited in an ethno- 
graphical museum, which may be seen in the 
Polish market-places, only those can picture to 
themselves who have read descriptions of the| 
Esquimaux, of the New Hollanders, or of the in-| 
habitants of Terra del Fuego.” 


| 


This is a distressing picture, and it is not viewed 
with indifference in Poland; but the hands of the 
nation are tied by the tyrannical despotism which 
weighs upon Christian and Jew alike. 

(To be concluded.) 
cnmntiifiljeeinneee 
For “ The Friend.” 
Meeting for Divine Worship. 

It seems to me a solemn thing, when rightly 
considered, to meet together for the purpose of 
worshipping the great | Am in spirit and in truth, 
and assured I am, that this worship cannot be per- 
formed in the will and wisdom of man, nor yet, 
unless we are so gathered, that his presence is 
known to be among us. But when He deigns to 
favour us with his life-giving presence, it is a 
privilege vi:known to the world, a favour, the 
value of which, cannot be expressed. Why, then, 
do so many of our members absent themselves 
from our meetings, perhaps on account of very 
trifling hinderances, such as inclement weather, 
bad roads, or perhaps slight indisposition? And 
alas, too many, for the sake of the gain of a few 
cents, have so disregarded this privilege, and 
trampled on their duty, as of choice, to leave their 
meetings, and go in search of gold—perishing gold. 


| Ah! this will not do fora people professing as we 


do: this is not following the example which our 
ancient worthies have left us. No, no. How 
many instances have we on record of their assem- 
bling together, when to all appearance they were 
doing it at the risk of their lives, for the same 
purpose that we profess to meet together for, that 
of worshipping our merciful Creator. 

But when met, this worship cannot be perform- 
ed, whilst the mind is allowed to rove on the 
perishing things of time, or whilst we are sunk 
in a state of drowsiness or into sleep. Surely no 
one could give way to sleep, if the mind was alive 
to the solemn purpose for which they were met. 
May each one of us then endeavour, when in our 
meetings, to get into the passive state of a little 
child, and earnestly strive to sit, as it were, at the 
feet of our Divine Master, to receive a cramb 
from his hand: and should this crumb be with- 
held from time to time, from meeting to meeting, 
despair not, wrestle on, wrestle on; the blessing 
will come if we fail not, but persevere in a right 
manner; for, “ hear, (said our Lord,) what the un- 
just judge sayeth: and shall not God avenge his 
own elect, which cry day and night to him, though 
he bear long with them?” and we have very many 
promises in the holy Scriptures, encouraging us to 
hold on our way, and not despair. But should 
we become impatient, and not wait for his coming, 
what will it advantage us? to whom shall we go? 
there is no other place of safety, nowhere that we 
can find shelter save under his fatherly protection. 
The world, although we may be entrusted with a 
large share of its riches, cannot shield us in the 
hour of trial, nor afford us one ray of comfort, 
when Death, the undeniable messenger, shall ar- 
rest us; a messenger that sooner or later will be 
sent to our dwellings. 

The blessing of the sensible presence of the 
Almighty, must be sought not only when we are 
in meeting, but must be striven for more often 
than the morning; must occupy the chief place in 
the heart. Its enjoyment must not be a second- 
ary desire, as I fear is too much the case with 
many. It seems to me, that if it was more our 
primary object and determination to seek the 
Lord above every other consideration, we would 
more often kuow what it was to receive a little 
bread from his hand, which would be precious, 
and the feeling would circulate, as it were, from 
one to another, and we should individually know 
that we were filling up our rank in the Christian 








warfare, not only when we were assembled ina meet. 
ing capacity, but in our every day walk among 
men; and then should we, indeed, be as a city 
set on a hill that could not be hid. 

Our poor Society cannot shine in its ancient 
brightness and purity, unless the members become 
more crucified to the world, and are more willin 
to sell all that we have, and give to the poor, and 
follow our Redeemer wheresoever he may lead us, 
Oh! the beauty of our profession; would that more 
were in possession of the substance. May the 
reader of this join with the writer, in making an 
honest inquiry, Am I faithfully fulfilling my duty 
in advancing the Redeemer’s kingdom on the 
earth? If we are not, if we are living in an easy, 
unconcerned condition, O let us be aroused to a 
sense of our awful situation, and be engaged to 
labour while it is day, for the night cometh 
wherein no man can work. The uncertainty of 
time, the certainty of death, and the awfulness of 
an endless eternity, ought to be enough to arouse 
any of us to a strict obedience to the Divine Mas- 
ter’s will. 


Harrison Co., Ohio, Third mo., 1855. 


From the Annual of Scientific Discovery, 1855, 
On the Construction of a Submarine Transatlantic 
Telegraph. 

The following communication, on the feasibility 
of constructing a submarine telegraph across the 
Atlantic, has been addressed to the Secretary of 
the Navy by Lieutenant Maury: 

Sir,—The United States brig Dolphin, Lieut. 
Commandant O. H. Berryman, was employed last 
summer upon especial service connected with the 
researches that are carried on at this office con- 


|cerning the winds and currents of the sea. Her 


observations were confined principally to that part 
of the ocean, which the merchantmen, as they pass 
to and fro, upon the business of trade between 
Europe and the United States, use as their great 
thoroughfare. Lieutenant Berryman availed him- 
self of this opportunity to carry along also a line 
of deep sea soundings from the shores of New- 
foundland to those of Ireland. The result is highly 
interesting, in so far as the bottom of the sea is 
concerned, upon the question of a submarine tele- 
graph across the Atlantic; and I therefore beg 
leave to make it the subject of a special report. 
The line of deep sea soundings seems to be de- 
cisive of the question as to the practicability of 
submarine telegraph between the two continents, 
in so far as the bottom of the deep sea is concerned. 
From Newfoundland to Ireland, the distance be 
tween the nearest points is about 1,600 miles;* 
and the bottom of the sea between the two places 
is a plateau, which seems to have been placed there 
especially for the purpose of holding the wires of 
a submarine telegraph, and of keeping them out 
of harm’s way. It is neither too deep nor to 
shallow; yet it is so deep, that the wires, but 
once landed, will remain forever beyond the reach 
of vessels’ anchors, icebergs, and drifts of any 
kind, and so shallow that the wires may be readily 
lodged upon the bottom. The depth of this ple 
teau is quite regular, gradually increasing from 
the shores of Newfoundland to the depth of from 
1,500 to 2,000 fathoms as you approach the other 
side. The distance between Ireland and Cape St. 
Charles, or Cape St. Lewis, in Labrador, is some- 
what less than the distance from any point of 
Ireland to the nearest point of Newfoundland. 
But whether it would be better to lead the wires 


* From Cape Freels, Newfoundland, to Erris Head, 
Ireland, the distance is 1,611 miles; from Cape Charles, 
or Cape St. Lewis, Labrador, to ditto, the distance 4 
1,601 miles. 
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from Newfoundland or Labrador is not now the 
question ; nor do I pretend to consider the ques- 
tion as to the possibility of finding a time calm 
enough, the sea smooth enough, a wire long 
enough, a ship big enough, to lay a coil of wire 
1,600 miles in length ; though I have no fear but 
that the enterprise and ingenuity of the age, when- 
ever called on with these problems, will be ready 
with a satisfactory and practical solution of them. 

I simply address myself at this time to the 
question in so far as the bottom of the sea is con- 
cerned, and as far as that the greatest practical 
dificulties will, I apprehend, be found after reach- 
ing soundings at either end of the line, and not in 
the open sea: 

A wire, laid across from either of the above- 
named places on this side, will pass to the north 
of the Great Banks, and rest on that beautiful 





plateau to which I have alluded, and where the | 





waters of the sea appear to be as quiet and as 
completely at rest as it is at the bottom of a mill- 
pond. It is proper that the reasons should be 
stated for the inference that there are no percept- 
ible currents, and no abrading agents at work at 
the bottom of the sea, upon this telegraphic pla- 
teau. I derive this inference from a study ofa 
physical fact, which I little deemed, when I sought 
it, had any such bearings. . 

Lieut. Berryman brought up with Brooks’s deep 
sea sounding apparatus, specimens of the bottom 
from this plateau. I sent them to Prof. Bailey, 
of West Point, for examination under his micro- 
scope. This he kindly gave; and that eminent 
nicroscopist was quite as much surprised to find, 
as I was to learn, that all these specimens of deep 
sa soundings are filled with microscopic shells; 
touse his own words, “‘not a particle of sand or 
gravel exists in them.” 
fore, suggest the fact that there are no currents 
ut the bottom of the sea whence they came—that 
Brooks’s lead found them where they were depo- 
sited in their burial place after having lived and 
died on the surface, and by gradual sinking were 
lodged on the bottom. Had there been currents at 
the bottom, there would have swept, and abraded 
ad mingled up with these microscopic remains, 
the debris of the bottom of the sea, such as ooze, 
und, gravel, and other matter; but not a particle 
ofsand or gravel was found among them. Hence 
the inference that these depths of the sea are not 
disturbed either by waves or currents. Conse- 
quently, a telegraphic wire once laid there, there 
tt would remain, as completely beyond the reach 
of accident as it would be if buried in air-tight 
cases. ‘Therefore, so far as the bottom of the deep 
sea between Newfoundland, or the North Cape, at 
the mouth of the St. Lawrence, and Ireland, is 
concerned, the practicability of a submarine tele- 
graph across the Atlantic is proved. 

In this view of the subject, and for the purpose 


of hastening the completion of such a line, I take| 


the liberty of suggesting for your consideration 
the propriety of an offer, from the proper source, 
of a prize to the company through whose tele- 
graphic wire the first message shall be passed 
across the Atlantic. 
tespectfully, &c., M. F. Maury, 
Lieut. U. S. Navy. 
Hon. J. C. Dobbin, Secretary of the Navy, 
Washington, D. C. 


eS 


A Toad Insulated.—One of the operators of the | 


House Telegraph, states that while repairing the 
telegraph wires at Fairfield a few days since, a 
live full grown toad was found under the glass 


I have the honour to be, | 


| 


| 


| 


| 
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RALPH DIXON. 


(Concluded from page 213.) 
“My appearing before the collector of excise, 


dressed as a Friend, and with my hat on, to re- 
ceive my pension, appeared strange, no doubt, to 


many. Qn one occasion, an exciseman came to- 
wards me in a hasty manner, intending to take off 
my hat; but another officer who knew me, said, 
‘Let him alone, he isa Quaker.’ He immediately 
replied, ‘If he is a Quaker, what business has he 
with a pension?’ I keenly felt this rebuke, and 
it was indeed a word in season. I now saw more 
clearly the inconsistency between my profession 
and practice, besides depriving myself and family 
of many religious privileges. I began to be more 
in earnest in a matter of such great importance. 
Taking a walk one day in the fields, with a heavy 
burden upon my mind, I earnestly besought the 
Lord to show me, in some particular way, his 
will in respect to my pension, and I would obey 
it. In great condescension to my weakness, he 
answered my prayer ; for, a day or two afterwards, 
Jonathan and Hannah Backhouse came to our 
Week-day Meeting very unexpectedly, having 
been with us only a few days before; and what 
they had to say, the one in testimony and the 
other in supplication, was in such a remarkable 
manner applicable to my case, that I could no 
longer doubt.” 

About this time he addressed the following let- 
ter to the Duke of Wellington : 


“ To the Duke of Wellington. 


“Respected friend.—I was formerly a soldier 
in the 31st regiment of foot; but, in consequence 


'of wounds which I received at the battle of Tala- 


Y |vera, (namely, shot through the left shoulder and 
These little shells, there- | 


wounded in the right hand,) was discharged with 
a pension of one shilling per day, which I have 
received ever since. But having been long con- 
vinced that all war is anti-christian, I have felt at 
times uneasy under a persuasion that the receiv- 
ing of a pension was inconsistent with that belief ; 
besides, being a burden to the public in these 
times of distress, I have often felt painfully. So 


maintain, and not in any great circumstances, I 
have found it my duty to resign again into the 


given me, and for which I return thanks. 
“Next to Divine Providence, my thanks are 


tion for your pension at any future period, the 





taken of the sick and wounded in the Peninsula, 


otherwise my life could not have been preserved ; | 


a grateful remembrance of which, with the fore- 


going reason, is the cause of my taking the great! 


liberty of troubling thee with this letter. Desir- 
“Thy friend—Ratpa Drxon. 


“ Staindrop, County of Durham, 
“Sixth mo. 27, 1830.” 


To this letter he received the following reply : 
‘¢ Royal Hospital, Chelsea, 27th July, 1830. 
“To Ralph Dixon. 


‘‘T laid before the lords and other commission- 
ers of this hospital, at their late meeting, your 
letter of the Ist instant, addressed to the Duke of 
Wellington, which has been referred to this de- 
partment; when their lordships, upon considering 
the same, directed me to acquaint you, that so 
long as you may think proper to discontinue to 





transmit the usual quarterly affidavits, no pension 


insulator, on the top of a pole, which was a ches-|can be issued on your account; but in considera- 
hut, perfectly smooth, twenty-five feet high, and|tion of your wife and family, their lordships have 


hot hear any tree or building. 


desired that, in the event of your making applica- 





: : It-\ at the request of one of his dearest friends. 
ing thy present and everlasting welfare, I remain, | 


same is to be paid to you as heretofore. 


‘*RicHARD NEAVE, 
“Secretary and Registrar. 
“ Staindrop, Durham.” 


He thus continues,—“TI had no sooner given 
up my pension, than the enemy of souls was per- 
mitted to come in like a flood, and lead me to 
query the correctness of Friends’ principles. Thus 
every inch of the ground was disputed. In this 
tried state of mind, with desires for right direc- 
tion, I took the Bible in one hand and Barclay’s 
Apology in the other; and after careful and 
prayerful investigation, I was favoured again to 
see and believe that the views of Friends were the 
principles of Christianity, and in accordance with 
the Scriptures of truth. After passing through 
this fiery ordeal, I made application to Darlington 
Monthly Meeting, for my wife, six children, and 
myself, to be received into membership. We met 
the committee appointed to visit us in the meet- 
ing-house at Staindrop. The opportunity was to 
me a highly favoured one. The Monthly Meeting 
kindly acceded to our wishes. 

“Fresh trials now awaited me. To purchase 
the premises in which I was carrying on my busi- 
ness, I had borrowed a sum of money, which I 
was paying off by instalments. By repaying it 
too rapidly, I had crippled myself for capital in 
my business. I had lost my pension, and £20 
being required for the admission of two of my 
children at Ackworth School, besides their outfit 
and travelling expenses, led me to fear I should 
not be able to meet my pecuniary engagements. 
In order to lessen the expenses of my journey to 
Ackworth, I concluded to take my children by 


\wagon to York; but on making inquiry at the 


office of the owner, I was informed they did not 
take passengers. It was intimated to me, by one 
of the men, that if I walked a little way out of 
the town, the wagoner would take us up on the 
road. I did not feel satisfied to act in this under- 
hand way. At our Week-day Meeting, the enemy 


suggested to me that 1 was too particular, and 


oo ; |that there could be no great harm in my going 
that, notwithstanding I have a large family to) with the wagon. 


After a little struggle, truth 
prevailed, and I determined to go by coach. A 


: ; : |holy calm spread over me, and my mind became 
hands of government the pension which was kindly | 


peaceful the remainder of the meeting. A few 
minutes after, a kind friend called and put £10 


‘into my hands towards sending my children to 
jdue to thee, O Duke! for the great care that was | 


Ackworth. I could not look upon this in any 
other light than the interposition of a kind Pro- 
vidence.” 

The narrative, from which the above is chiefly 
taken, was written a few years before his death, 
It 
is to be regretted that he did not bring it down to 
a later period of his life. After he was received 


|into membership, those that knew him best can 


testify that, as he grew in years, he grew in grace; 
his feelings, once too sensitive, became remark- 
ably calm and peaceful. The following lines 
from his own pen were doubtless descriptive of 
them : 


* “ As deeper—deeper still—the river grows, 
More calm, serene, and peacefully it flows ; 
But loudly, and more loudly still, it roars, 

As shallower runs the stream upon the shores: 
Thus man, as deepenéd in grace, doth grow, 
More quiet and profound his peace doth flow.” 


His increasing bodily infirmities very much de- 
prived him of the pleasure of assembling with his 
Friends to transact the business of the church at 
Quarterly and Monthly Meetings. When his 
health permitted, he was very regular in attend- 
ing those for worship, both on First and week- 
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days, and his serious deportment therein evinced | 
the deep exercise of his soul before the Lord. He| 
sometimes alluded to them, though generally held 
in silence, as highly favoured seasons, and times 
of spiritual refreshment to him. 

He was not unfrequently called upon to explain 
to others the principles and peculiarities of Friends 
—a work for which he was peculiarly qualified ; 
and it was instructive to hear how clearly he 
proved them in accordance with Scripture, and 
a satisfied the inquirer of their soundness. 

e used to say, “it is easy to convince ; but the 
cross,—the narrow, self-denying path, is the great 
stumbling-stone.”’ 

He loved to peruse the sacred page, alluring 
his children to the practice, by narrating to them 


Christian fortitude with which he bore them. He 
believed that in inscrutable wisdom they had been 


\taken whilst in comparative innocence; and firm 


was his belief, that through the redeeming love 


and mercy of God, in Christ Jesus, they were in 


a better and happier world. : 

He had for many years been afflicted with a 
cough; and in the spring of the present year, he 
|was seized with an influenza cold, which very 
‘much prostrated his strength. His breathing be- 
lcame laborious, and he felt the end rapidly ap-| 
proaching. The accuser of the brethren was again | 
permitted to come in like a flood ; but He who had 
|brought him through so many perils, enabled him 
jagain to triumph. 

He addressed his family individually as oppor- 





the most striking parts of Scripture history. Very | tunities occurred, giving them suitable admonition, | 


precious is the remembrance of some of the daily 
Scripture readings. The heavenly wing of Ancient 
Goodness was sometimes so remarkably spread 
over the family that all were in tears. 

He had, for some time, a depository for Friends’ 
tracts in his shop, and used to lend them out to 
any of his customers who wished to be informed 
of our views. From an account which he kept, it 
appears that, for a long time, a large number were 
put in circulation in this way. At one time, he 
established a drapery business in connection with 
his provision and drug trade; but having to re- 
commend to others articles of apparel which he 
could not allow his own children to wear, was 
such a burden to his tender conscience, that he 
gave itup. After advising with his friends, and 
obtaining their approval of his plans, he erected 
& small steam corn mill, which gave additional 
and profitable employment to his numerous family. 
Lest he should fail in performing his pecuniary 
engagements, he was very particular in inspecting 
the state of his affairs. That his annual savings 


should increase, notwithstanding the loss of his| 


pension, made his heart overflow with gratitude to 
his heavenly Father. The assurance which had 
been given him that he should be able to bring 
up his family without it, was strikingly realized ; 
for his youngest son finished his apprenticeship 
about the time of his father’s death. 

The poor always found in him a kind and sym- 
pathizing friend; and to the utmost of his ability 
he administered to their wants. His skill in 
medicine often enabled him, from his own little 
stock of drugs, to alleviate their bodily sufferings. 
His neighbours frequently sought his advice when 
difficulties and perplexities overtook them, and on 
the bed of sickness he often directed them to the 
only source of help. 

The following memorandum, written on the 41st 
anniversary of the day on which he was wounded, 
was found in his pocket-book : 

“Seventh mo. 28th, 1850. Forty-one years 
to-day since I was wounded at the battle of Tala-| 
vera. What a mercy that I was not then cut off! 
Although utterly unworthy, truly I may say, the 
Lord was my salvation. He covered my head in 
the day of battle. Notwithstanding the many 
hardships and troubles I have since passed through, 
goodness and mercy have followed me all the days 
of my life. To-morrow, if all be well, my wife 
and I intend setting out for Ayton, and it is not 
without some degree of pleasure that I look for- 
ward to our visit. Yet 1 am not without solici- 
tude for those we leave behind. It will be forty- 
two years to-morrow since we were married—one | 
year and a day from the time of our marriage to 
the day on which I was wounded.” 

The lingering illness and death of several of his 


\and committing them to the Lord. To one of his| 
|sons, who arrived a few hours before his death, be 
isaid, “I have had to come down very low, but I 
|have not been forsaken; my sufferings have been 
great, but I have desired patience, and it has been 
mercifully granted. Blessed be His holy name, 
‘He giveth to all men liberally and upbraideth 
‘not,’”’ raising his voice, and looking at his son 
with great earnestness, he reiterated, “‘No up- 
braiding.” All his family were now around him, 
‘and it was evident to them that life was fast eb- 
bing. He was perfectly sensible, and took leave 
of an invalid daughter who addressed him very 
isweetly. Her desire that he might have a short 
jand easy passage was remarkably granted. All 
was now peace and serenity. His breathing be- 
came gradually shorter, and in a few minutes, 
without a sigh, or the least appearance of suffering, 
his purified spirit took its flight, doubtless to join 
the church triumphant in heaven, and swell the 
ranks of those ‘“ who kave come out of much tri- 
|bulation, and have washed their robes and made 
[them white in the blood of the Lamb.” 


—__++—_—_. 


Singular Optical Illusion.—The Paris corre- 
spondent of the New York Times states that a 
gentleman living in Brussels, somewhat troubled | 
by cobwebs and spots in his eyes, rubbed them 
one night with a few drops of extract of belladonna. 
In the morning the cobwebs had gone, but the 
whole outer face of the world had changed. His) 
newspaper, which had been placed by his bedside, 
was composed of type so small that he could 
hardly decypher it. He rang the bell, and his 
stout serving woman had shrunk into a thin little 
girl of ten years. He got up in a great fright, 
and looked after his clothing—they were the gar-| 
ments of a child; but as his own limbs had 
diminished in proportion, he easily got into them. 
He found his wife and children at the table, the 
former a dwarf, and the latter a row of dolls. He 
hurried off to his physician; the horses he met 
looked like dogs, and dogs like rats. Lotions were 
applied to the victim’s eyes, and the next day ordi- 
nary vision returned, bringing back the cobwebs 
and spots. This phenomenon, called micropie, does 
not seem to have occurred more than half a dozen 
times, though it may be brought on at will by the 
employment of certain substances. 


————_--———_—_. 


An Excellent Cement for seams in the roofs of 
houses, or for any similar defects, may be made | 
with white lead, dry white sand, and as much oil 
as will render it of the consistence of putty; it| 
becomes as hard as any stone in the course of a| 
few weeks. The lead forms a kind of flux with 
the sand, adapting it to the filling up of cracks in| 





children had a chastening effect upon his spirit. 
He felt these bereavements keenly; yet it was 
instructive to those around him, to witness the 


brick buildings, also for pointing up the bases of 





chimneys, where they project through the roofs of 
shingled houses. 


For “ The Friend.” 
Epistle of George Fox. 


The following Epistle from George Fox ad. 
dressed to Friends in Ireland, possesses increased 
interest from the circumstance of its being proba. 
bly the last production of his pen, bearing date 
only three days before his decease. In his valu. 
able Journal it is introduced by the following 
remarks :— 

“When I had been near two weeks in town, the 
sense of the great hardships and sore sufferings 
that Friends had been, and were under, in Ireland, 
coming with great weight upon me, I was moved 
to write the following epistle, as a word of conso- 
lation unto them: 

“ Dear Friends and Brethren in the Lord Jesus 
Christ, whom the Lord, by his eternal arm and 
power, hath upheld through your great sufferings, 
exercises, trials, and hardships, (more, I believe, 
than can be uttered, ) up and down that nation, which 
I am very sensible of; and the rest of faithful 
Friends that have been partakers with you in your 
sufferings ; who cannot but suffer with the Lord’s 
people that suffer. My confidence hath been 
in the Lord that he would and wiil support you 
in all your sufferings, and that he would pre. 
serve all the faithful in his wisdom, that they 
might give no just occasion to one nor other 
to make them suffer; and if you do suffer 
wrongfully or unjustly, that the righteous God 
would assist and uphold you: and reward them 
according to their works, that oppressed or wrong- 
ed you. And now my desire is unto the Lord, 
that in the same holy and heavenly wisdom of God, 
ye may all be preserved to the end of your days, 
to the glory of God, minding his supporting hand 
and power ; who is God all sufficient, to strengthen, 
help, and refresh in time of need. Let none for- 
get the Lord’s mercies and kindness, which en- 
dure forever; but always live in the sense of 
them. And truly, Friends, when I consider the 
thing, it is the great mercy of the Lord that ye 
have not been all swallowed up, seeing with what 
spirits ye have been compassed about. But the 
Lord carrieth his lambs in his arms, and they are 
as tender to him as the apple of his eye, and his 
power is his hedge about his vineyard of heavenly 
plants. Therefore, it is good for all his children 
to be given up to the Lord, with their minds and 
souls, hearts and spirits, who is a faithful keeper, 
that never slumbers nor sleeps; but is able to pre- 
serve and keep you, and to save to the utmost, 
and none can hurt so much as an hair of your 
heads, except he suffer it, to try you; for he 
upholds all things in heaven and earth, by the 
Word of his power: all things were made by 
Christ; and by him all things consist (mark con- 
sist,) whether they be visibles or invisibles, &. 
So he hath power over all; for all power in hea- 
ven and earth is given to him: and to you, that 
have received him, he hath given power to be- 
come the sons and daughters of God; so living 
members of Christ, the living head, grafted into 
him in whom ye have eternal life. Christ, the 
Seed, reigns, and his power is over all; who 
bruises the serpent’s head, and destroys the devil 
and his works, and was before he was. So all of 
you live and walk in Christ Jesus; that nothing may 
be between you and God, but Christ, in whom ye 
have salvation, life, rest, and peace with God. 

“As for the affairs of truth in this land and 
abroad, I hear that in Holland and Germany, and 
there-away, Friends are in love, unity, and peace: 
and in Jamaica, Barbadoes, Nevis, Antigua, Mary- 
land, and New England, I hear nothing, but 
Friends are in unity and peace. The Lord pre- 
serve them all out of the world, (in which there 
is trouble,) in Christ Jesus, in whom there 
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ce, life, love, and unity. Amen. My love in 
the Lord Jesus Christ to all friends everywhere 
jn your land, as though I named them. 
qe i 
London, the 10th of 
the Eleventh month, 1690. 


————_————— 


YOUNG AGAIN. 
An old man sits in a high-backed chair 
Before an open door, 
While the sun of a summer’s afternoon 
Falls hot across the floor; 
And the drowsy tick of an ancient clock 
Has notched the hour of four. 


A breeze blows in and a breeze blows out, 
From the scented summer air; 

And it flutters now on his wrinkled brow, 
And now it lifts his hair; 

And the leaden lid of his eye drops down, 
And he sleeps in his high-backed chair. 

The old man sleeps, and the old man dreams, 
His head droops on his breast, 

His hands relax their feeble hold, 
And fall to his lap in rest ; 

The old man sleeps, and in sleep he dreams, 
And in dreams again is blest. 

The years unroll their fearful scroll ; 
He is a child again; 

A mother’s tones are in his ear, 
And drift across his brain; 

He chases gaudy butterflies 
Far down the rolling plain. 

He plucks the wild rose in the woods, 
And gathers eglantine, 

And holds the golden buttercups 
Beneath his sister’s chin; 

And angles in the meadow brook 
With a bent and naked pin. 

He loiters down the grassy lane, 
And by the brimming pool, 

And a sigh escapes his parting lips, 
As he hears the bell for school; 

And he wishes it never were nine o’clock, 
And the morning never full. 

A mother’s hand pressed on his head, 
Her kiss is on his brow— 

A summer bfeeze blows in at the door, 
With the toss of a leafy bough; 

And the boy is a white-haired man again, 
Ard his eyes are tear-filled now. 


eneuimiilipisaamss 
Believe, that how low soever the church be 
plunged under the waters of adversity, it shall 
wsuredly rise again. Fear not, for as sure as 
Christ arose the third day, notwithstanding the 
seal and watch that was upon him; so sure the 
church shall arise out of all her troubles, and lift 
up her victorious head above all her enemies; 
there is no fear of ruining that people that thrive 
by their losses, and multiply by being diminished. 
0, be not too quick to bury the church before she 
be dead ! stay till Christ hath tried his skill, be- 
fore you give it up for Jost: the bush may be all 
ina flame, but shall never be consumed, and that 
because of the goodwill of him that dwelleth in it. 
Christ hath not suffered it to be devoured yet: 
for above these seventeen hundred years the Chris- 
tian church hath lived in affliction, and yet it is 
hot consumed ; many a wave of persecution hath 
gone over it, and yet it is not drowned : many de- 
signs to ruin it, and hitherto none hath prospered : 
this is not the first time that Hamans and Ahito- 
phels have plotted its ruin ; still it hath been pre- 
served from, supported under, or delivered out of, 
all its troubles: and is it not as dear to God as 
ever? Is he not as able to save it now as for- 
merly ? Though we know not whence deliverance 
should arise, “yet the Lord knoweth how to de- 
liver the godly out of temptation.” —Flavel. 
cxemeniilinnnnnns 
No man can safely rejoice, but he that has 
€ testimony of a good conscience. 
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For “ The Friend.” 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, 


Of Ministers and Elders, and other concerned members 
of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 
GRIFFITH OWEN. 

(Continued from page 214.) 

The epistle then states that George Keith had 
endeavoured to induce Friends in Philadelphia to 
adopt a new code of discipline prepared by him, 
and which he called “Gospel Order improved.” 
This code made the signing the name to a pre- 
pared creed the terms of admission into religious 
communion, and was in various other respects 
contrary to the order adopted by Friends as they 
believed in the wisdom of Truth. The epistle fur- 
ther shows that George was inclining to the 
Baptists, and began to have so much sympathy 
with other apostates, as to express the opinion that 
Thomas Hicks had greater cause for his charges 
against Friends than he had previously supposed. 
The writers of the epistle then say, “‘ Note, dear 
friends, he would sometimes insinuate and deceit- 
fully say that he had dear unity with honest 
Friends in England, and that his dissatisfaction 
was mainly with some Pennsylvania Quakers! 
But we hope we are not singly chargeable with 
these errors which, as he saith, gave occasion 
to Thomas Hicks to do as he did.” They con- 
clude their long, interesting and important docu- 
ment in these words,—* Dear Friends, this is our 
durable comfort, the Lord whose we are, and whom 
we serve, is with us, gracing our meetings with 
his holy and glorious presence, sufficiently reward- 
ing his faithful witnesses, according to his wonted 
kindness, who fails not to proportion our consola- 
tion through Christ, suitable to the tribulation we 
endure for his sake. Friends are here, and here- 
away generally well, and the honest-hearted, pro- 
fitted by these trials; being driven nearer to the 
Lord, and one another. In this blessed union and 
fellowship may we be all kept, is our supplication 
to the God of our help and safety.” 

As Friends in England seemed very desirous of 
having George Keith and his company in mem- 
bership, the Meeting of ministering Friends of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, in the Fourth mo., 
1693, at the request, and in condescension to the 
wishes of the Second-day morning meeting at Lon- 
don, once more invited George and his followers 
to a conference, in order to a settlement of differ- 
ences, and their reconciliation to the church. The 
attempt, as was foreseen by Philadelphia Friends, 
and might have been expected by any one who 
knew George, ended in strife and confusion, en-| 
couraging the wrong-doers, and adding to the| 
trials of those, who had, for their honest support 





of the Truth, long been in suffering. At the 
Meeting of Ministers, in the Seventh month fol- 
lowing, two more communications were received 
from the Second-day morning meeting urging 
further efforts for composing and reconciling the 
differences with George. After weighing this 
advice given in a mistaken supposition, that good 
could result from restoring an outward connexion, 
without inward unity, the meeting minuted its 
unanimous conclusion not to meet any more with 
the Separatists, until they should give satisfaction 
for the injuries done by them to Friends and 
Truth. Griffith Owen and a few other Friends 
were appointed to reply to these two epistles, and 
to inform the Second-day morning meeting of the | 
judgment and conclusion of the meeting. 

In the Eleventh month, 1693, Griffith was set 
at liberty by his Monthly Meeting to pay a reli- 
gious visit to Friends in Maryland and Virginia. 
He appears to have been absent from Philadel- 
phia, in fulfilling this concern, about two months. 

The ministering Friends of Philadelphia Yearly 
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Meeting now deemed it proper to issue a docu- 
ment setting forth their faith on the points, in 
which it had been questioned by George Keith. 
Friends in London had done so in 1693, but the 
document issued by them at that time, was not 
deemed so suitable to represent the views of Friends 
of Philadelphia as one prepared by themselves. 
They accordingly appointed a committee to pre- 
pare it. Of this document Griffith Owen was, 
without doubt, the principal composer. As no 
allusion is made to this document in Sewall, or in 
the later history of Bowden, we shall introduce it. 
Its title is, “Our Ancient Testimony renewed, 
concerning our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ, 
the Holy Scriptures, and the Resurrection. Oc- 
casioned at this time by several unjust charges 
published against us, and our truly christian pro- 
fession, by some late adversaries, who have un- 
fairly and untruly misrepresented us. Given forth 
by a meeting of publick Friends and others at Phi- 
ladelphia, in Pennsylvania.” In the address to 
the reader,* they say, “We faithfully and sin- 
cerely own and confess Christ Jesus, our Lord and 
Saviour, according to the Divine testimonies of 
the Holy Writ, and according to his spiritual 
manifestations upon our souls; and it is for our 
christian vindication herein, and not for contro- 
versy; for a contest with contentious persons is 
endless, this following confession is writ, and sub- 
mitted to thy perusal. Farewell.” 

“Our Scripture confession concerning our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 


I. Concerning his Divinity and his being from 
the beginning. 

We believe, that in the beginning was the Word, 
and that the Word was with God, and the Word 
was God; the same was in the beginning with 
God; all things were made by him, and without 
him was not anything made that was made: 
whose goings forth have been from of old, from 
everlasting: for God created all things by Jesus 
Christ, who is the image of the invisible God; 
the first-born of every creature, the brightness of 
the Father’s glory, and the express image of his 
substance. 

II. Concerning his appearance in the flesh. 

We believe, that the Word was made flesh, for 
he took not on him the nature of angels, but took 
on him the seed of Abraham, being in all things 
made like unto his brethren; touched with a feel- 
ing of our infirmities, and in all things tempted 
as we are, yet without sin. He died for our sins 
according to the Scriptures, and he was buried, 
and rose again the third day, according to the 
Scriptures. 


III. Concerning the end and use of his appear- 
ance. 

We believe, that God sent his own Son in the 
likeness of sinful flesh, and for sin condemned sin 
in the flesh. For this purpose the Son of God 
was manifested, that he might destroy the works 
of the devil. Being manifested to take away our 
sins, for he gave himself for us, an offering and a 
sacrifice to God for a sweet smelling savour, hav- 
ing obtained eternal redemption for us, and through 
the eternal Spirit offered himself without spot to 
God, to purge our consciences from dead works to 
serve the living God. He was the Lamb that was 
slain from the foundation of the world: of whom 





* In the original preface they gave a short sketch of 
the kindness and liberality that had been shown to 
George Keith in Philadelphia, first giving him £50 a 
year, with rent of dwelling and school-house, and all 
the pay of the scholars, in the second year, raising 
the salary to £120, which allowed George to pay an 
usher, which allowed him to travel about, without loss 
to himself. 
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the fathers did all drink; for they drank of that|Christ Jesus. All Scripture given forth by inspi-|of wearing a long ‘ guanaco’ ski j 

spiritual Rock that followed them, and that Rock | ration of God, as we believe the Holy Scriptures of| heels, as a cloak, aaa them pg ge | 
was Christ; the same yesterday, to-day, and for- the Old and New Testament are, is profitable doc-| being taller than they really are. To this oa 
ever. Who suffered for us, leaving us an example, | trine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction in| may be attributed the absurd stories of their 





that we should follow his steps; that the life also| righteousness, that the man of God may be perfect, | gigantic size, which have obtained such general 


of Jesus may be made manifest in our mortal | thoroughly furnished unto all good works. 


And|credence. Unlike the Fuegians, they are human 


flesh; that we may know Him, and the power of| knowing also, that no prophecy of the Scriptures|in appearance, are good riders and fond 
his resurrection, and the fellowship of his suffer-|is of any private interpretation ; for prophecy | of which thay have tee aa of horses, 


ings, being made conformable to his death. 


IV. Concerning the inward manifestation of Christ. Holy Ghost.” 


We believe, that God dwelleth with the contrite 
and humble in spirit; for he said, I will dwell 
in them, and walk in them; and that Christ 
standeth at the door and knocketh, if any man 


hear his voice, and open the door, he will come|payicators of late years 
into him, and sup with him. And therefore ought Cape Son below generally preferred 

we to examine ourselves, and prove our own selves, | steamer Massachusetts, and sloop of « 
knowing how that Christ is in us, unless we be passed through on their voyage to 


oo 
For “ The Friend,” 


“Train up a child i s 
he is old, he will not uaa or 
Fathers and mothers, do you feel that you are 

: training the precious offspring entrusted to 

The Straits of Magellan. care, in the way they should "g0; and that both 
The passage of the straits is not often made by|by example and precept you are endeavouring to 
the longer route around bring them up in the nurture and uleunalihes of 
The U. 8.|the Lord; being careful not to entangle their tot. 
ar Decatur, tering feet in the fashions and customs of the 
the Pacific,| world? Does the example of you, mothers, in 


came not in old time by the will of man, but holy 
men of God spake as they were moved by the 


(To be continued.) 


reprobates. For this is the riches of the glory of | which they entered on the fourth day of First regard to the preparing of their clothing, or the 
5 ’ 


the mystery which God would make known among, | month last. 
or rather in, the Gentiles, Christ within the hope working through, and probably would not h 


of glory. 


V. Concerning his being our Mediator and Ad- had twenty-two days experience of the difficulties 


vocate. 

We believe, there is one God, and one Media- 
tor between God and men, even the man Christ 
Jesus, who gave himsclf a ransom for all to be 
testified in due time. My little children, these 
things write I unto you, that ye sin not; and if any 
man sin, we have an advocate with the Father, 
Christ Jesus the Righteous. And he is the pro- 
pitiation for our sins, and not for ours only, but 
for the sins of the whole world. He sits on the 
right hand of God the Father, and ever lives to 
make intercession for us. 


VI. Concerning his unity with the saints. 


We believe, that he that sanctifieth, and they 
who are sanctified, are all of one; for by the ex- 
ceeding great and precious promises that are given 
them, they are made partakers of the Divine na- 
ture; because for this end prayed Christ, saying, 
that they ‘all may be one, as thou, Father, art in 
me, and I in thee, that they also may be one in 
us; and the glory which thou gavest me I have 
given them, that they may be one, even as we are. 


I in them, and thou in me, that they may be made | of the strait, and from the appearance of the island 


perfect in one.’ 


VII. Concerning his coming to judgment. 
We believe, that we must all appear before the 
judgment-seat of Christ; that every one may re- 
ceive the things done in his body, according to 
that he hath done, whether it be good or bad: 
knowing therefore the terror of the Lord, we per- 
suade men. 


VIII. Concerning the resurrection. 


We believe, there shall be a resurrection of the 
dead, both of the just and unjust; they that have 
done good to the resurrection of life, and they 
that have done evil to the resurrection of damna- 
tion. Flesh and blood cannot inherit the king- 
dom of God, neither doth corruption inherit incor- 
ruption. Nor is that body sown that sli:!! be, but 
God giveth it a body as it hath pleased him, and 
to every seed his own body. It is sown in dis- 


honour, it is raised in glory; it is sown in corrup-| 


tion, it is raised in incorruption; it is sown in 
weakness, it is raised in power; it is sown a na- 
tural body, it is raised a spiritual body. 


IX. Concerning the Scriptures. 

We believe, that whatsoever things were writ- 
ten afore-time, were written for our learning, that 
we, through patience and comfort of the Scrip- 
tures, might have hope—which are able to make 
wise unto salvation through faith, which is in 


The Decatur was eighty-three days | adorning of their bodies, declare to them that you 


ave Siti am ; ) 
succeeded without the aid of the steamer, which a een sein dhow’ot the weed” hone 
lausible th i i 
of the strait. B. Rush Mitchell, M. D., surgeon| that cut of camer fel wean 
of the Massachusetts, has furnished the press with timony to bear against all these things; and if 
an interesting account of the incidents of the un-|the mothers take pleasure in, or suffer Ghemnsiee 
dertaking, and a description of the wild and pecu-|to be persuaded to allow their children to follow 
liar regions which came under their view. The|the mode, for the sake of adorning them, even 
voyagers were several times obliged to take refuge | though they may not go altogether into the fash- 
from the strong opposing winds, in Borja Bay, of| ions, and suppose they can go so far and no fur. 
which place, and of some of the natives of the ther, yet your children can plainly see that you 
adjacent country, Dr. M. gives the following ac-| are not standing faithful to the religion you pro- 
ees ei a . fess; and what can you expect from them in this 

“© Borja Bay’ is surrounded by high moun- respect, when they have attained to riper years? 
tains, which rise precipitously from the water, the They may then think, as you now do, that they 
peaks and sides being covered with snow, In| are capable of judging how far they may go in the 
some instances, the snow descends almost to the| indulgence of pride and vanity, and depart from 
base, whilst from the sides leap forth in fantastic | what simplicity may remain sheath them, by little 
cascades, numerous streams of water born of the and little, until they cannot be distinguished from 
melting snow above. It is the most disagreeable | the vain people of the world. How often is this 
place I was ever in. Every day but one, it blew result to be attributed to the unfaithfulness of the 
in terrific gusts down the SaTames. The natives | mother, who attires her innocent child in accord- 
call these gusts ‘“ Williwaws. Every day it/ance with the fashion of the hour. Oh, that 
rained, and that, too, without any marked effect every mother would ponder deeply the seamen 
upon the snow, except the formation of glaciers. bility that rests upon her. , 

“‘ Borja Bay is on the north or Patagonian side) ‘The upright walking of the fathers is of equal 
u : importance in the right training i 
of ‘Terra del Fuego,’ on the south shore, I feel children. Do you ie — peg dice 
warranted in the inference, that bad as Borja is, ‘by precept and example, that you are not mainly 
Terra del Fuego is far worse. Whilst at anchor | seeking the things of this world, either for your- 


in Borja, we were visited by three canoes of the| selyes or for them, nor the praise of men; but 
natives of Terra del Fuego. 


y They are short, | that you are seeking a better country, « en- 
stupid, half naked, and at times, cannibals. They | during habitation, ‘stolen to lay 2 ama in 
look like anything but human beings. Their) heaven where neither moth nor rust can corrupt, 
language is a deep guttural ; of the words, from| nor thieves break through and steal? Qh, that 
very frequent repetition of them, ws could make | Friends may be willing to enter into a strict ex- 
out * galita or bread, and in tabac, which, from |amination how we are acting in these respects, and 
similarity to a well-known English word, is easily | how our account will stand when we are brought 
understood. They are by no means a timid peo-| before the impartial Judge of quick and dead; 
ple, but on the contrary, courageous, for they | that we may so act, that the blood of our children 
made for a fight with some of the Decatur’s crew. | will not then be required at our hands, but that 


7 
For weapons they have bows, arrows and Spears, | it may be said in substance of us, “let her alone 
of which I procured some specimens. Their dress| he has done what she could.” 


is a sort of half cloak, made of the skin of the) oyi9 qhira 1855 

‘guanaco,’ and a piece of ostrich skin tied round | aN ge aialiaitig 

|the waist, falling nearly to the knees. Their food| The religion of some, seems to consist in a re 
is whatever they can get, whether it be putrid|membrance of former experience, a rational ut- 
whale’s blubber, muscles, or the food of civilized | derstanding of our principles and the discipline of 
man. In all cases, when they do eat, it would |the church, a personal communication with divers 
jscem as if they meant to lay up a week’s supply. | of the foremost ranks, and some faculty for speak- 
|‘Tucy ulten cross the straits and venture up sume|ing and writing on religious subjects ; when ia 
of the small estuaries, to steal the cattle of the| the meantime, for want of looling and living at 





Patagonians, and deadly combats not unfrequently |home, for want of watching unto prayer, a0 
ensue. The Patagonians, though tall of stature, | waiting for renewed ability to offer the daily sacri- 
are by no means so much so as the popular belief’ fice on the fresh raised altar, insensibility and in- 
would lead one to suppose. Few are over six feet | capacity gather strength, and leanness enters our 
high, and many under that mark. Their custom |souls.— Kendall. 
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The Schoolmaster, 


«The school master’s occupation is laborious and 
ungrateful ; its rewards are scanty and precarious. 
He may indeed be, and he ought to be, animated 
by the consciousness of doing good, that best of 
all consolations, that noblest of all motives. But 
that, too, must be often clouded by doubt and 
uncertainty. Obscure and inglorious as his daily 
occupation may appear to learned pride or worldly 
ambition, yet to be truly successful and happy, he 
must be animated by the spirit of the same great 
principles which inspired the most illustrious 
benefactors of mankind. If he bring to his task 
high talent and rich acquirements, he must be 
content to look into distant years for the proof 
that his labours have not been wasted—that the 
good seed which he daily scatters abroad does not 
fall on stony ground and wither away, or among 
thorns to be choked by the cares, the delusions, 
or the vices of the world. He must solace his 
toils with the same prophetic faith that enabled 
the greatest of modern philosophers, amidst the 
neglect or contempt of his own times, to regard 
himself as sowing the seeds of truth for posterity 
and the care of Heaven. He must arm himself 
against disappointment and mortification, with a 
portion of that same noble confidence which 
soothed the greatest of modern poets when 
weighed down by care and danger, by poverty, 
old age, and blindness, still 

: in prophetic dream he saw 
The youth unborn, with pious awe, 
Imbibe each virtue from his sacred page.’ 

“He must know, and he must love to teach his 
pupils, not the meagre elements of knowledge, but 
the secret and the use of their own intellectual 
strength, exciting and enabling them hereafter to 
raise for themselves the veil which covers the ma- 
jestic form of Truth. He must feel deeply the 
reverence due to the youthful mind fraught with 
mighty though undeveloped energies and affec- 
tions, and mysterious and eternal destinies. 
Thence he must have learnt to reverence himself 
and his profession, and to look upon its otherwise 
ill-requited toils as their own exceeding great re- 
ward. = 
“If such are the difficulties and the discourage- 
ments—such the duties, the motives, and the con- 
slations of teachers who are worthy of that name 
tnd trust, how imperious then the obligation upon 
every enlightened citizen who knows and feels the 
value of such men to aid them, to cheer them, and 
to honour them ! 

“But let us not be content with barren honour 
to buried merit. Let us prove our gratitude to 
the dead by faithfully endeavouring to elevate the 
station, to enlarge the usefulness, and to raise the 
character of the schoolmaster amongst us. Thus 
shall we best testify our gratitude to the teachers 
and guides of our own youth, thus best serve our 
country, and thus, most effectually, diffuse over 
our land light, and truth, and virtue.— Verplank. 

sutiiiaelllgeiiecinn 

Right in one thing becomes preliminary to- 
wards right in everything; the transition is not 
distant from the feeling which tells us that we 
should do harm to no man, to that which tells us 
that we should do good to all men. 
nn 
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There can be no doubt that much improvement 
has been made within the last twenty years in 


much more generally understood than it was for- 
merly, that the great object to be kept in view by 
the teacher, is to store the mind of the pupil with 
new and correct ideas of facts and principles, 
rather than to overload the memory with words 
which may or may not be understood. But most 
of those who are acquainted with the ordinary 
routine of even what are considered the best con- 
ducted seminaries, will have to acknowledge there 
is still room for improvement, and that sufficient 
confidence is not yet felt by many of those having 
children to be educated, in the proficiency and 
experience of those whose business it is to teach 
them, to restrain such from attempting to inter- 
fere in the course marked out for the child to pur- 
sue ; if that course differs from their preconceived 
notions, or what they may chance to consider the 
prevailing mode of the day. Hence those having 
control of schools, are often obliged to conform to 
the course of instruction which parents, who may 
be very incompetent to judge rightly, wish to be 
carried out in the tuition of their sons or daugh- 
ters; perhaps for no better reason, than because 
they hear the children of some of their friends or 
neighbours are so taught, or such a course is 
adopted at some fashionable school. 

To this cause, in part, may be attributed the 
general prevalence in the schools, of setting the 
pupils to learn such a multiplicity of things at 
once. Not satisfied with a child of from eight to 
fourteen years of age, labouring to obtain a know- 


ledge of the primary branches of an English edu-| 


cation, the little student is expected to attempt 
learning chemistry, physiology, natural philosophy, 
and probably anatomy, with two or three other 
divisions of science, or Belle Lettres. Incapable 
as the immature mind is, to grasp such a variety 
of objects, or to dismiss the impressions received 
while striving to learn one lesson, so as to turn 
with facility and force to the acquisition of ano- 
ther, it necessarily follows that nearly all the 
time of the child must be occupied in fatiguing 
study, and the intellect be kept continually on the 
stretch. 

Having had some opportunity of observing very 
injurious consequences resulting from this cause, we 


wish to call the attention of our readers, who are | 


interested in schools or in children, to some well 
established facts which should be kept in view 
while training the youthful mind. 

There are few, if any, in the present day, who 
have given attention to the subject, that pretend 
to doubt that the brain is the material organ 
through which the mind acts, and by which it 
manifests its faculties and its feelings. It is also 


which it may be said to preside, converge from all 
parts of the system. It is then apparent that a 
healthful condition of the brain is of the utmost 





perfection of the intellectual being, that the senses 
should be very acute, the brain and the nervous 


|system are found to be much more largely deve- 
|loped in proportion, than the sanguineous, muscu- 
jlar, or other systems, and also to appropriate a 


very large supply of blood to their nutriment and 
support. Bearing then in mind, that a large por- 


|tion of the nervous system depends upon, and re- 


acts on the brain, and that all mental excitement 
causes an increased flow of blood to it; and like- 
wise that the brain in childhood is more sensitive 


jand less firm than at mature age, we can readily 


perceive how unwise it is to keep the cerebral 
blood vessels habitually distended, and different 
portions, or the whole mass of the delicate fabric, 
labouring hour after hour, in the hard service re- 
quired of it, while the mind of the young scholar 
is struggling with its task. What would we think 
of a parent who insisted on his child cramming 
its stomach throughout the day with one kind of 
food after another, without regard to the capacity 
of the viscus to receive it, or the impossibility of 
its digesting the mass forced into its cavity? It 
is true that by such a course, if the stomach did 
not become so much diseased as to reject all nutri- 
ment, it might be so distended that the child 
would be able to swallow as much food as a full 
grown man, but common sense would dictate that 
the whole system must pay the penalty for the 
continued engorgement, 

The brain of a child is far more sensitive than 
its stomach ; it naturally has a large proportion of 
the blood in the system sent to it, and the ordinary 
curiosity and inquiry of the infantile mind keep 
it stimulated to as great an extent as it can health- 
fully bear ; it is therefore of great importance, that 
the natural cerebral and nervous action, be not 
unduly increased by long continued or exaggerated 
mental effort, lest disease be induced, which, if 
not fatal, may entail on the sufferer numerous 
distressing nervous affections which will embitter 
after life. 

Precocious children almost always have ill-pro- 
portioned or diseased brains, inviting too large a 
supply of blood, and they demand the most care- 
ful watchfulness on the part of their care-takers 
and teachers, to restrain them from study re- 
quiring much mental effort, or they will almost 
inevitably die early, or grow up to be dull or 
stupid men and women ; the over stimulation of 
the brain finally destroying its capacity for acting 
with promptness or vigor. 

From these few hints it may be inferred, that 
caution is necessary as to how far the mind of a 


ichild should be tasked day after day for the ac- 
the great centre towards which the nerves over | 


quisition of knowledge, and that there is real dan- 


| ger, not merely to the physical health, but to the 
intellectual development, by an over stimulation 
of the brain from study. 





s|correctly; and thus give rise to insanity. 





importance to the clear and efficient action of the! Education should have reference to healthy, 
faculties of the mind, as well as to the proper and physical as well as mental development. Body 
sound evolution of the functions of the different and mind are so intimately connected, that a vio- 
organs of the body; and also that it is highly lation of the laws instituted by Divine Providence 
necessary carefully to guard against everything |for the government and perfection of the former, 
likely to over-excite, or endanger its delicate| cannot fail to react sooner or later with destruc- 
structure. tive force on the latter. It is a duty of those en- 

Another well known fact is, that whatever ex-| trusted with the care of children, to see that they 
cites the mind, stimulates the brain, by causing! have ample opportunity for exercise in the open 
an increased flow of blood into it; and sad expe-|air, so that all parts of the corporeal organization 
rience has conclusively proved that this stimula-| may be duly excited and strengthened; and in their 
tion may be kept up so long, or carried to such | efforts to carry out a system of mental culture, to 
excess, as to destroy forever the integrity of the| bear in mind, that the brain is the material organ 
organ, or to render it unfit to perform its functions | by which all the mental faculties are manifested, 
and that its over excitement, especially in child- 
hood when it is immature, is always hazardous, 
and may result in distressing nervous irritability 


In childhood, when the different organs of the 
body have not only to perform the duty assigned 





schools, not only as regards the branches taught, |them in the animal economy, but also to increase| through after life, or in mental feebleness and 


ut in the mauner of teaching. 


It seems to be|in size, or grow; and when it is necessary, for the | dulness. 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. GREAT BRITAIN.—The 21st of this month has been 

EUROPE.—News from England by the steamer Paci-| appointed a National Fast, for the success of the war. 
fic, to the 27th ult. The Pacific made a long voyage| Public meetings have been held throughout England, 
out, and was, therefore, unable to leave Liverpool until | deprecating the conduct of the war. Quiet had been 
three days after the regular time. The return trip was | restored at Liverpool and London. The prices of bread- 
also longer than usual. There had been great destitu-| stuffs and cotton were nearly unchanged ; the latter 
tion and suffering among the poor, arising from the de-| being, however, slightly lower, the range was from 43d. 
pression of trade, combined with the severity of the} to 54d. 
winter and high prices of food. The unemployed work-|_ CHINA.—Hong Kong dates to First mo. 15, had been 
men at Liverpool and London, had been engaged in|received. The insurgents held Canton in siege, and 
riots; the weather had, however, become milder, and|have command of the whole river. _Their fleet had 
shipping having arrived in great numbers, furnished | gained several victories over the imperial fleet, and con- 
work for many of them. There had been some further| sequently had cut off the supplies of provisions. Rice 
changes in the ministry, several of the more unpopular | and other articles of food were rising rapidly in price. 
members having resigned, and their places been filled| The insurgents had met with reverses to the east of 
by others. Lord John Russell is to take the post of| Pekin. 
Colonial Secretary, on his return from the Vienna Con-| CHILI.—At last dates the country was tranquil and 
ference. Lord Palmerston said in Parliament, that| prosperous. The mines continue to yield well, and the 
compulsory measures must unquestionably be resorted | products are increasing, in consequence of new disco- 
to, in order to fill up the ranks of the service. He con-| veries which give employment to large numbers of per- 
tended that the sufferings of the army in the Crimea|sons. The exports of bullion from Copiapo, during 
arose from physical causes in the power of no man to| 1854, amounted to $7,371,610, being an increase of 
control. The sufferings were not confined to the Bri-| $1,971,514 on the previous year. 
tish army. The Russian sick and wounded, amounted| PERU.—The revolution was at an end, and the coun- 
to 35,000 men. Joseph Hume, M. P., the veteran and| try quiet. Castilla refuses the Presidency. 
persevering advocate of reform, died recently at the age) UNITED STATES.—The Patent Ofice.—In the gene- 
of 78 years. ral appropriation bill, it is provided that there shall be, 

The War.—On the 17th ult., the Russian army, under|in addition to the present force, four principal exam- 
General Liprandi, attacked the Turkish positions at|iners and four assistant examiners of Patents; and if 
Eupatoria. The Russians were repulsed with a reported | there should be a still further necessity, the commis- 
loss of 500 men, killed, and a large number, wounded. | sioner of Patents is authorized to employ two other 
The Turkish loss was about 350 men, killed and| principal examiners and two assistants, until the close 
wounded. The weather had moderated at Sebastopol,| of the next session of Congress. Island Annexation.— 
and the snow had nearly disappeared. The health of} The negotiations for the acquisition of the Sandwich 
the British army was better, and its effective force had | Islands have been discontinued, and the scheme aban- 
been increased to 21,000 men. They were not all yet | doned for the present. Before the adjournment of Con- 
provided with winter clothing. The state of compara-| gress, the Senate in executive session advised the Pre- 
tive inactivity on the part of besiegers and besieged, | sident to give the notice to Denmark, required for ter- 
continued. Orders had been received at Constantinople, | minating the stipulation for the payment of Sound Dues, 
to prepare hospital beds for five thousand men, from| and the notice has been already transmitted. Promo- 
which it is inferred that an assault is to be made upon | tion of Agriculture—Congress appropriated over forty 
Sebastopol. thousand dollars to reimburse the Patent office funds 

FRANCE.—It is stated that the Emperor of France| for the amount heretofore paid out for seeds, and the 
will probably soon proceed to the Crimea. It is said] collection of agricultural statistics. These seeds, col- 
he has drawn up a plaa of vast military strategy, which | lected in various parts of the world, have been distri- 
he wishes to superintend in person. buted in all parts of the United States. 

Four days later.—The Africa sailed from Liverpool at} Cincinnati On the 17th, there was twenty feet of 
10. 4.M.,0n the 3d inst. The most important intelli-| water in the channel of the Ohio, and business generally 
gence is, that of the death of Nicholas, Emperor of Rus-| active. 
sia, which is announced as having taken place on the| S¢. Louis—Under the operation of a new liquor law, 
2d inst., at 1 a.m. In the House of Peers, the evening| every bar-room and beer-house in the city was closed 
of the same day, Lord Clarendon rose and said, “Ij on First-day, the 11th inst. The day was consequently 
think it my duty to communicate to your Lordships the | unusually peaceful. 
contents of a telegraphic despatch, that I received half} G@eorgia.—Extensive districts in this State, and also 
an hour since from her Majesty’s minister at the Hague, | portions of South Carolina, have been desolated by 
that the Emperor Nicholas died this morning, at 1|most destructive conflagrations, kindled in the pine 
o'clock, of pulmonic apoplexy, after an attack of in-| forests, which swept over a vast surface, destroying 
fluenza. I have also received a despatch from her Ma-| mills, houses, fencing, turpentine, cotton, &c. In some 
jesty’s minister at Berlin, that the Emperor of Russia| instances, plantations with all the buildings had been 
died at 12 o’clock this morning. An hour before this | swept away. 
despatch arrived, I had received an account from Lord| Some of the railroads and telegraph lines were seri- 
John Russell at Berlin, stating that the Emperor was at| ously injured. The destruction was arrested by heavy 
the point of death, and had taken leave of his family. | rains. 

Although this event occurred so short a time ago as| Mew York.—The first consignment of merchandise for 
between 12 and 1 o’clock this morning, there can be no|San Francisco direct, via the Panama Railroad, has 
doubt under the circumstances of its authenticity.” been despatched by the steamer Star of the South. The 

The decease of the Czar probably occurred as stated, | cargo consisted principally of assorted goods. 
but the fact cannot be considered as yet established| The Canada, on the 17th, took out $1,267,000 in 

beyond doubt. specie. Mortality last week, 515, 
The Peace Conference.—All the Plenipotentiaries, with} Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 194. 
the exception of Lord John Russell, had arrived at} California.—The steamship Northern Light, from As- 








Vienna; the conference was to open on the 5th inst. | 
The expectations of peace were daily growing stronger. | 

The War.—No further events of importance were re- 
ported from the Crimea. The condition of the French 
troops is said to be excellent. The Russians had cap- 
tured one of the strongest Circassian fortresses. 

PRUSSIA.—On Lord John Russell’s arrival at Ber- 
lin, he immediately obtained audience of the King and 
Baron Manteuffel. There is said to be more disposition 
to yield to the wishes of the Western Powers. 

FRANCE.—The Emperor is at the camp at St. Omers. 
Nothing further is known respecting his intended visit | 
to the Crimea. The French frigate Semilante, which | 
left Toulon for the East, with 400 troops, and a large 
quantity of mortars, shells, ammunition, &c., was totally | 
lost in the Straits of Bonifairo. Nothing was saved, all 
on board, numbering with crew and passengers 700 
persons, perished. 

ITALY.—The Sardinian Chambers have voted the 
suppression of the Monasteries. 

SICILY.—French papers mention that the city of 





quake. 
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pinwall, arrived off Sandy Hook on First-day evening, 
and reached her dock a little after ten o’clock on Se- 
cond-day morning, bringing dates from San Francisco 
to the 26th of Second month, brought down by the 
steamship Uncle Sam. 
passengers and $92,000 in gold. 

Business at San Francisco was entirely prostrated, 
caused by the suspension of five banking houses. 

The news of Page, Bacon & Co.’s difficulty reached 
San Francisco on the 17th ult., causing a great run on 


the house, which, however, was promptly met, and half | 


a million paid out. A meeting of merchants and 
brokers was held, which declared the house sound, and 
this apparently restored confidence. On the 22d, how- 


ever, Page, Bacon & Co. suspended, followed on the 23d | 


by Adams & Co., Wells, Fargo & Co., Robinson & Co., 
and Wright’s Miners’ Deposit Bank. 
which followed these failures was intense. 


The Northern Light brings 202} 


The excitement 
Adams & 
Co. closed all their branches without paying a dollar, 





among the merchants, but nothing authentic had been 
ascertained. 

Owing to the continued scarcity of water, but little 
gold has been taken from the mines. Heavy rains com- 
menced on the 25th, and still continued when the 
steamer left. 

No election for United States Senator had taken 
place, and the joint convention had adjourned sine die 
on the 16th, by a vote of 63 to 44, those voting against 
an adjournment being principally the friends of Gwin. 

The news from Kern river is of an exciting character, 
The miners are said to be averaging from $10 to $20 
per day, and steamers are going down crowded with 
passengers. 

On the morning of the 18th, the St. Charles hotel and 
Hillman’s hotel, in San Francisco, were destroyed by 
fire. The loss is $50,000. In Nevada, on the 16th, six- 
teen houses were burned. A fire had occurred in Stock- 
ton on the 21st, which had destroyed twenty-five houses, 

The Indian troubles were on the increase. Further 
outrages are recorded. Some ten white men and about 
seventy Indians have been killed. Owing to the mone- 
tary difficulties, several recently arrived ships had not 
discharged. The steamers Oregon, from Panama, and 
Sierra Nevada, from San Juan, had arrived at San 
Francisco. 

The Legislature of Oregon adjourned on the 18th ult, 
The Legislature has fixed Olympia as the capital of 
Washington territory. 

We have Sandwich Island dates to the 3d of Second 
month, but they contain no news. 

Miscellaneous.—Loss of Property on the Lakes.—The 
snmmary of disasters on the Lakes, from 1848 to 1854, 
inclusive, shows an aggregate of one thousand five hun- 
dred and fifty disasters, and the enormous loss of 
$6,054,225. Over two millions of the losses occurred 
in 1854, a memorable year of casualties and catastrophes 
on land and water. 

Direct Trade with Holland.—The Chicago Press states 
that an agent of the Dutch East India Company, has 
visited Chicago on a tour of observation, with a view to 
opening a direct trade through the St. Lawrence, and 
also through New York, with the North West, for its 
productions of beef, pork, flour, &c., and with the South 
West, also, for its cotton, sugar, and tobacco. The 
extensive operations of this wealthy company, are 
directed from Amsterdam. 

The Louisiana Sugar Crop.—The prospects for the next 
crop are unpromising, and the unusual dryness of the 
weather has prevented the planting of the canes. 

Shocking Disaster.—On the day of election, about 800 

persons were assembled in the town-hall, at Meredith, 
N. H., for the purpose of voting. Owing to defective 
construction, the floor gave way under the multitude, 
and a great number were seriously injured, over 100 
persons having bones broken. Five men soon died of 
their injuries, and many more were not expected to re- 
cover. 
The United States and Spain.—The Minister of Foreign 
Affairs stated in the sitting of the Cortes on the 10th, 
that orders had been given to submit to a new exami- 
nation, all questions pending with the United States, in 
order to decide what is just, and expressed his hope of 
arriving at a pacific solution. 





TRACT ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. 


The Annual Meeting of the Tract Association of 
Friends, will be held on Fourth-day evening, 28th inst., 
at 8 o'clock, in the Committee-room, Arch Street Meet- 
ing-house. 

Friends interested in the object of the Association, 
are invited to attend. 


Third month, 1855. Natuan Kireg, Clerk. 





Received from a Friend of Scotsville, New York, a0 
acceptable donation of ten dollars, for the relief of the 
poor. THOMAS EVANS. 


FALLS MONTHLY MEETING SCHOOL. 


The Committee of the above named School is desirous 
| to procure a well qualified female teacher to take chargé 
of the School as instructor, for the ensuing seasol. 
Early application is requested, and can be made by ad- 
dressing, Mahlon Moon, Morrisville P. O., Bucks 
Co., Pa. 
—_———-@=——_— 

Marriep, at Friends’ Meeting-house on Arch street, 
on the 8th inst., Wittiam S. Kirk, of West Chester, 
Ayna M. Kite, of this city. 





except in San Francisco, where, on the 22d, they stood 
Wells, Fargo & Co. closed in San 
Catania has been almost entirely destroyed by an earth-| Francisco, but the country branches paid as long as 
their coin lasted. There were ramors of heavy failures 


a run of $200,000. 
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